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GENERAL VIEW OF SOCIETY THERE.—the People. 


It is to be observed that the gentry of the British 
Empire, contrary to what we believe in this country, 
are-divided and subdivided into a great number of 
classes, communities or families, sects and parties. 
They do not constitute a peculiar body with a pecu- 
liar character of their own, to hold them together and 
* keep them apart from the great multitude ; for they 
do not even associate with each other, though all may 
~ be of the acknowledged gentry of the state, if they 
happen to belong to different parts of the country. 
The land-holders are one class, the merchants another, 
and the professional, or literary men another ; and 
each of these bodies is divided and subdivided over 
and over again, into provincials and non-provincials, 
town-people and country-people, the acknowledged 
gentry of this neighborhood and the acknowledged 
gentry of that. 

Below the gentry are the tradesmen, shop-keepers 
and artisans—a body of people who are much better 
educated than ours are, of the same rank in society. 
We know well what we say—the lower classes (not 
the lowest) of English society are better educated and 
more thoroughly prepared for the great business of 
life, than our people of a correspondent rank. 

They know their own business better, though they 
may not know quite so muchof other people’s bus- 
iness. They are brought up to the trade of their fath- 
ers, whatever it may be, and generally in the work- 
shop, or under the eye of their fathers : our people 
are not. Here, every boy is trying to get ahead of 
his father, not by outworking him, nor by doing more 
business in a lawful way, but by doing either nothing 
at alll, or by setting himself up in what is called a more 
respectable business. If the father was a retail shop- 
keeper, the boy must be a jobber at least, or it may be 
a wholesale importer of dry goods. Was the fathera 
sensible, hard-working mechanic, who lived well, and 
educated his children well, and died owing no man a 
penny—his boys must be lawyers, or doctors, or par- 
sons,or shop-keepers, and his daughters must be wrap- 
ped in silks and fine laces, and go pattering about our 
muddy side-walks in kid slippers and huge leghorn 
hats—in a word, the boys must be gentlemen, the 
girls ladies. 

The children of tradesmen or mechanics over sea, 
do not pass their lives in perpetual experiment, nor go 
forth as we do, year after year, in search of adventure, 
trying trade after trade, or profession after profession. 

There it would be more difficult to find a man who 
had repeatedly changed his pursuits in life, than it 
would be here to find one who has stuck to anything 
fora twelvemonth together ; and we all know how 
difficult that would be. Our very shop-keepers, tav- 
ern-keepers, boot-makers, butchers and lawyers, are 








frequently engaged in at least two or three kinds of 


business at a time, and the majority of them, directly 
or indirectly in ship-building or note-shaving,naviga- 
tion, or workshops of one sort or another. Abroad 


of business, than we do in tearing up the whole foun- 
dations of our trade. 

The people of England are unlike our people in 
other matters, owing to political and social circum- 
stances hereafter to be treated of. They are not so 
enterprizing as we are; but whatever they undertake, 
they are more certain to carry through. They delib- 
erate more in the outset, and work harder and with 
more singleness of eye after they have begun to move: 
and though they do fewer brilliant and spirited and 
showy things than our people, they are ages ahead of 
them in the steady occupations of life. 

They are better and more faithful workmen. What- 
ever they do is done as much for to-morrow as for to- 
day. Ifthey make a hat or mend a shoe, if they are 
employed ih patching up old crockery, or in the 
building of bridges and palaces, they have an eye to 
the future. Meaning tokeep the same path, not in- 
tending either to give up their business or to sell out, 
nor daring to embark in another, and hoping to be 
employed again, they are led to do whatever they do 
at all, in such a way as to make it a safe thing to ap- 
peal to. ‘They have what they call a connexion; we 
rely upon what we call chance trade. They depend 
upon their customers or upon the customers of their 
fathers, and their father’s fathers; we upon droppers- 
in or strangers ; and in some parts of our country, 
after having parted with a customer, a man’s onl; 
hope is that he may never see his face again. Of 
course there are knaves in England, and a plenty of 
them too* ; and of course there are people in’ our 
country who may be trusted to any extent ; but still 
the characteristics of both are what we have said, ow- 
ing undoubtedly not to the superior honesty of the 
British trader, but to the condition of society in which 
he lives. He has more to make him honest, and less 
to make him otherwise. 
They have not so much newspaper-knowledge as 
we have—the idlest of all knowledge by the way, 
and the most unsafe, though better than absolute ig- 
norance. But we are not to judge of our superiority 
in this respect, by the price or the number of news- 
papers there, compared with their number and price 
here. In England, a newspaper is read by neigh- 


orized accordingly, and preserved accordingly. 
lis, where two-pence an hour is paid for the privilege 
of reading it ; one person after an other borrowing it, 


each for an hour. 


and read week-after week by the people that drop in 
to smoke their pipes, or drink their beer,and read ove 








they make more ado about altering the color of a shop 


bourhoods and villages instead of families ; and be- 
ing so much more expensive there than here, itis 
It is 
first served up at the breakfast tables of the metropo- 


{t is then packed off to some ale- 
house in the country where it is paid for at half price, 


the diary of nations—we might say of the universe, But 
though they have not so much newspaper-knowledge 
as we, they have altogether more practical and theo- 
retical and useful knowledge than is ever found here 


*We know this to our cost, and hereafter intend to give 


among a correspondent class of society. This will 
appear strange to our countrymen ; but they may re- 
ly upon its truth. Abroad, they have more concen- 
trated information ; here they have a larger quantity 
as a people—but some how or other it is so scattered, 
and so various and so unsteady, as to be much less 
profitable to the state. In this country we do not 
know what work is ; our people do not average eight 
hours a day at their warehouses, offices, and work- 
shops. Our apprentices are over-fed, over-clothed, 
and not half taught; and if we look at our mechanics, 
our husbandmen, our laborers of every sort, we shall 
find that whenever they undertake to do the same 
things that are done over sea, they are pretty sure to 
leave their work either unfinished, or finished in bad 
faith. Here, they have made shoes and hats long 
enough to know how to make them ; they have the 
best of materials, and are paid the highest prices; and 
yet how brief and showy they are ; how inferior in 
durability and strength to the workmanship of either 
England or France. Our leather is not half tanned ; 
our hats neither half dyed, nor half made. 


Were we called upon to give a summary of the 
characteristic differences we have alluded to, we 
should say that the English study more, while the 
North Americans read more ; that if nation be com- 
pared with nation, there would be no such mighty 
difference in the total of their respective acquisitions 
in knowledge, as we have been brought up to be- 
lieve, though it would probably be in our favor ; that 
what they know is more available to them than what 
we know is to us ; that ifthey were to come to this 
country with their habits, they would grow rich to a 
certainty, and out-prosper the natives—while if we 
were to go there with our habits, we should undoubt- 
edly starve ; that every thing we possess, be it wealth 
or wisdom#fleazning or rank, we hold in common as 
it were—while they hold every thing in dispropor- 
tionate masses, and by a sort of hereditary monopoly; 
that if thev have their overgrown capitalists in power, 
in wealth, or knowledge, they have their paupers in 
each, while we have neither; whatever we have 
being more equailv distributed.—The sums may be 
nearly alike ; but the items are altogether different. 
We have now come to the lowest and last orders 
of the people—orders with which, as with the first 
and highest, we have nothing in our country to com- 
pare—except in our poor houses, our penitentiaries, 
our hospitals, and our mad-houses, Our people, 
who, as a people, have more, and enjoy more than 
any other people on earth; down to the very lowest 
class that breathes among us, are altogether happier, 
and healthier, and more virtuous than are those of 
the four or five lowest classes of England: To say 
nothing of their beggars and street-walkers, their sol- 
diers and sailors and shop-keepers’ boys, and chimney- 
sweeps, who lead a life of inconceivable misery— 
there are the labourers and the lower manufacturers, 
and the great multitude that live nobody knows how; 
a part by pilfering, a part by begging, or by occasion- 
al parish relief, doled out to them in the shape of 





to such as have 





a few such specimens of their roguery—confining ourse!f 
occurred within our immediate knowledge. 


charity; when, if the truth were told it would appear 
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to be a debt ; for they who give would not beso able 
to give, nor would they that ‘receive stand at al] in 
need of charity, if the productive classes of England 
were honestly paid for their labor—to say nothing 
of all these, nor of the pick-pockets, lawyers, thieves 
and paupers of England, it is enough to say of the 
laborers and the manufacturers, that they fare worse 
than our slaves do. They are harder worked, worse 
fed, worse clothed and worse lodged. And as for the 
right of property which is said to distinguish a free- 
man from a slave—of what value is that to a body oi 
men who never had, nor never will have any proper- 
ty of their own ?—a great a people, who to obtain the 
the bare necessaries of life, are obliged to work from 
fourteen to sixteen hours a day, and who, if they are 
out of work for a month or two, are in a state of stai- 
vation so dreadful, so hopeless and so abject, as tc 
require the immediate interposition of Government, 
either in the shape of an armed force, or in that of 
public charity ? And as for liberty, where is the 
liberty they brag of ? We should like to know. Are 
they not bought and sold with the land, pretty much 
like—the northern boor the half-emancipated Russ ? 
Are not their political opinions, and their religious 
faith, actually put up for sale in the market, and 
hawked about among the candidates for the church, 
or the undertakers for parliament ? Look to their 
history—are they not sold, they and their children’s 
children, to this or that family ; and do they not de- 
scend with the very earth on which they tread, the 
very wild beast which they dare not destroy, and the 
huge fortress of everlasting rock that overshadows 
their cottages with a perpetual shadow—do they not go 
down, side by side, with all these atributes of the soil, 
to the heir of the family ? What have they to doin 
making the laws ? Do they not vote when they vote 
at all, according to the bid of a proprietor whom they 
never associated with, and perhaps never saw ? And 
if they are tired of their country, sick and sore with 
buffeting, sorrow and strife, where is their liberty 
then? They are not even allowed to go abroad in 
search of health ; nor to leave their country to look 
out for ont spot of earth where they may throw them- 
selves down and die in peace. The webof the law, 
with its meshes of iron—the web of the law is about 
every limb and artery, and they dare not, cannot 
breathe—but by the permission of law. hey are 
said to be attached to the soil. And so they are; but 
they are attached to it as the cerf was, in ages that are 
gone by. They are held to it by their poverty, not 
by their affection. 

Upon the whole therefore, we may look upon the 
society of England as composed of a certain number 
of classes; about one fourth or one half of which num- 
ber we of this country know nothing at all. We are 
as much above the lowest as we are below the highest. 
when we compare ourselves with them—people with 
people. 

To illustrate a multitude of the phenomena; to ex- 
plain a host of the anomalous peculiarities of Eng- 
lish society—if one were not afraid of being laughed 
at, he would do well to resort toa diagram. It would 
be worth a score of written descriptions. He should 
draw first a series of circles one within another—the 
very centre of which would be supposed to represent 
the seat of monarchical power, surrounded by, and 
hardly to be distinguished from, the aristocratical 
power of the state ; which would be represented by 
the circles between the outer and the inner ones. 
He should then draw another series of smaller circles, 
another and another, till he had completely surround- 
ed the chief series ; contriving it so that they should 





all intersect each other at their several circumferences, 
and all touch upon the centre of the chief series, which 
represents the monarchical power—and all in such 
a way as to bring those together who have really a 
common interest; and to separate all those who have 
no such common interest, whatever they may pre- 
tend. By this, he would be able to show in a mo- 
ment, exactly how it is, and why, that while the pet- 
ty aristocracies of this or that neighborhood, or of this 
or that profession, are forever at war with each other, 
or so separated as to be unable to communicate with 
each other, the multitude of the British empire, the 
great mass of the people who are represented by the 
outer circles of each series, are found forever acting 
together, touching together and holding immediate 
communication, not only with each other, but with 
royalty itself, in some part of their circumferences, 
(which are so many electric chains for all purposes of 
immediate communication) and therefore—not be- 
cause they desire it, but because it cannot be helped, 
if they are to protect their king—perpetually in the 
neighborhood of the chief dignitaries of the state ; 
with the executive, the judiciary, and the legislative 
power, which together make up the chief aristocracy 
of the unitedkingdom. By this too, he would be able 
toshow why it is—no—not why it is, but hew it is,— 
that where the centres of two or more rival societies 
are politically or in any other way hostile to each 
other, or indisposed toward each other, as the pro- 
vincial gentry and the town gentry are, though of a 
like wealth, or pursuit or profession ; cr as the church 
and the military are ;—the centre of each is led into 
immediate contact, not with the centre of its neigh- 
bor, which is like itself, an aristocracy, but with the 
circumference which represents the people, so that 
each plays upon the satelytes of the other : for the 
repulsion is notso much between people and people, 
or the people and the outocrats of a particular neigh- 
borhood or county, as it is between autocrat and au- 
tocrat, nabob and nabob. This might be made per- 
haps yet more inteligible in a diagram, however it may 
look on paper, if we were to give a name to each of 
the several series of circles, permitting one to repre- 
sent the clergy, another the bar, another the mer- 
chants or the gentry, or the men of letters, &c. &c. 
We have now completed the General view of Eng- 
lish society. Our next paper will be upon a particular 
part of that society, Tue Men or Exotanp—viewed 
without reference to their rank, or several pursuits 
in life. 




















We thank our correspondent for this paper; and 
at some future period, as early as may be, intend giv- 
ing the history of the revival Gymnastics that we 
promised a while ago. 


GYMNASIUM. 


** To preserve a good state of health, and procure a sound 
and firm constitution that will wear well in middle life, 
and old age, are desirable objects, and it may be laid down 
as a fact, that they cannot be obtained without much ex- 
ercise. But however desirable this may be, the necessary 
means cannot be used, by persons confined the most of 
their time in a counting room or store, unless something 
can be devised a little out of the course of their common 
avocations. And the Gymnastic exercises are better adap- 
ed to this purpose, than any other that has been hitherto 
devised. These exercises bring their muscles all into ac- 
tton, and give them an elasticity, a power and firmness 
which they could not otherwise obtain. Many persons 
who appear to understand the power and use of their mus- 
cles, are nevertheless but imperfectly acquainted with 
the muscles themselves, as constituting a part, and no 
small part neither, of the animal system ; consequently 
they are not aware how much their health depends upon 

cénstant exercise. 
‘** The muscles consist of threads, or fibres jo'ned to- 





gether by cellular substance, and in common language are 





called fiesh. The fibre is long, slender, cylindrical, of uni- 
form size in the largeand smal! muscles ; possessing every 
where the same character and appearance.’’ ‘* And they 
compose nearly the whole bulk of the soft part of the 
limbs, and a considerable part of the trunk.”’ 

Thus constituted, they execute all the motions that take 
place in obedience to the commands of the will. By ex- 
tension and contraction they assist in respiration ; and by 
entwining themselves around the hollow organs in the 
body, they force the blood through the cavities of the 
heart, and through the arteries into the smaller vessels 
near the surface. In fact they perform every voluntary 
and involuntary motion of the whole 8) stem. 

The exertion of muscular power is an efiect only of the 
quick extension and contraction of the muscle ; and the 
rapidity and force with which this is performed, when 
trained by long and severe exercise, is almost incredible. 

Fuller, in speaking of this subject, concludes that when 
a fleet horse is at full speed, the elevation of his leg is per- 
formed in 1--70th of a second ; and that inthe most rapid 
motion of a man,some muscles which he names are shorien- 
ed three inches in 1--280th ofasecond. The fact that so 
large a part of the human system is composed of muscu- 
lar fibres, and that their const ant action isnecessary to 
produce respiration and 2 free circulation of the blood and 
tiuids, proves clearly the necessity of keeping them al- 
ways in a proper tone, freely and easily to perform their 
offices. Common sense certainly does, and every day’s 
experience, might convince us that their usefulness is in- 
creased by exercise, and decreased, sometimes even des- 
troyed by idleness or inaction. 

How frequently do we see an inactive, sedentary per- 
son prematurely decaying; troubled with the dyspepsia 
and general debility, and becoming an infirm old man, if 
he lives to the age of fifty. So it 1s with tanie or wild an- 
imals. The horse is soon spoiled by stabling or inaction. 

When the liberty of the hon or tiger is restrained, they 
do not arrive to their natural strength, and their lives are 
considerably shortened. This is not the efiect of domes- 
tication ; but it is the natural consequence of a long and 
close confinement ; in other words, of a want of exercise. 

It may be offered, in evidence of the utility of the pres- 
ent school in this town, that the warlike and powerful 
kingdoms of ancient Greece, and Macedon, and Modern 
Germany number among their bravest, and most efhicient 
officers and soldiers, those who had formed their constitu- 
tions and lrabits in the Gymnasium. And Bonaparte, 
than whom, a closer observer of the powers and energies 
of the human system could not be found, obliged his new 
levies, and conscripts, to spend a longer or shorter period, 
as the necessity of the case might be, in gymnastic exer- 
cises before joining the army.(1) The only difficulty that 
presents itself is, that beginners are apt to undertake toe 
much. 

The excitement and spirit of emulation almost constant- 
ly produced by the meeting of forty or fifty young men for 
athletic exercise, and the ardor, and ambition, natural to 
young men, induce a strong desire to do every thing that 
they see others do. - 

The consequence is, that by driving at every thing, 
and applying all their force, they become exhausted befoie 
they are capable of performing any one feat. 1 have vis- 
ited the establishment in this place only once, but from 
what [ then saw, I am disposed to think that the manager 
understands this point and endeavours to correct it : But 
to receive the full benefit of exercise, it should be taken 
in the open air ; I would therefore respectfully recommend 
the gymnics, so soon as the weather will permit, to take 
the field. The flat on the top of Mount Joy is a beautiful 
spot for you. And meet certainly three times a week; 
every day would still be better. Be on the ground by sunrise, 
orearlier. But whatever time you agree to meet, be punc- 
tual, evento a minute. To insure this, asmall fine should 
be imposed on delinquents.(2) For a habit of punctuali- 
ty once firmly fixed will be useful to you through life. 
Spend one or two hours, if you please, each morning, but 
fix also the length of time you intend to spend in each les- 
son, so that you may all commence and quit at the same 
time. Early rising of itself will be worth much to you; 
exercise and punctuality much more.(3) A. F 


(1) It is new and has been for years, a part of the regular preparation of re- 
cruits in the British army, Ed. e r sg x 


(2) No fines will do. 


(3) In addition to what our correspondent ahove says, we have to remark that if 
we can get our youth engaged in the gymnasia of our country, it will do more for 
their morals, apart from thei health, than almost anything ele. The gambler, 
the drunkard, or the dissolute man, is never found among t who love cheer- 
ful exercise, or innocent festivity. Tea drinkers are not brandy diinkers ; (ne 
frequenters of a gymnasium do not require cards or st®ong ds ink to excite thea, 
or to make the time pass agreeably. Our people are begining to see the truth of 
this now. And among our classes at the Gymnasium, are many of our most res- 
ea citizens of a middle age. Theix example is wanted—even if their own 

ily health were not tobe improved. But considering how much they have 
to expect on that score, they could not well do more good in so short atime, or 





with so litle cost of time or money to themselves, 
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We publish the following out of regard for the 
The catalogue itself we have 
seen, and the curious in such things ought -to be ap- 


character of our town. 


prized of the treasures that lie within their reach. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Eprror—Notwithstanding the insinuation in the 


Report of the Directors of the Portland Atheneum, 


(which was read, not printed) that they had been some- 


what embarrassed on account of there being no ‘¢ spirited 
Bookseller’’ in Portland, we are happy to learn from their 
Catalogue, just published, that they have procured the 


following new Works, which, from the high character of 


two or three of the Directors, we dare promise the public 
are very interesting, although most of them are authors 
whom we have never read, on the particular subjects 
mentioned. 

Guthire’s Grammar ; 

Hodgdon’s Travel’s ; 

Life of Cibber Colley ; 

Life of Jane Gray ; 

Ramsey’s American Revolution : 

Tuder’s Life of Otis ; 

Chalmer’s Sermons in the Tront Church ; 

Jenny’s View of Evidence ; 

King and Whately on Predistination ; 

Pareson’s Memoirs of Buchanan ; 

Swedenberg’s Influence ; 

Burlemaquwi on Law ; 

Charnock’s Marine Archichecture ; 

Locker On ; 

Plague and Fellow Fever ; 

Ree’s Cyclopedia ; 

Rochefacault’s Maxims ; 

Tnompson’s Works ; 

Atkin’s Review ; 

Warbuston’s Works. 

NEW NOVELS. 
Hadad, a Dramatic Poem ; 
John Bull in America. 


I perceive, Mr. Editor, that the publishing committee 
of the Directors appear to have been somewhat bewilder- 
ed by your remarks on the possessive case, as they some- 
times leave out the apostrophe ; sometimes put ans after 
it in cases where the name ends with s, and sometimes 
They have also dis- 
covered a new way to spell controversy ; thus—contra- 


not,—thus making it a moot point. 


versy. 








MUSIC ABROAD. 


We are heartily obliged to our clever English cor- 
respondent for the following notice of the present 


condition of the musical world in London. 


“As to music, its cultivation is certainly increasing, 
but whether or not with advantage to the science, is rath- 
er a doubtful point, or perhaps not a doubtful point at all. 
The unjust appreciation of our Vocalists by the public, is 
a premium for every petty dabbler in crotchets and quavers 
to inflict on the public his mawkish productions ; and 
Every week a fresh 
When I say unjust apprecia- 
tion of our Vovalists, [ mean as compared with our In- 
strumental Performers. Now as regards science and talent, 
the superiority of the latter over the former, is beyond all 
This is true not only when viewed as class 
against class; buf also when taken separately, and where 
particular instances of extraordinary merit, in their respec- 
tive lines, come to be weighed against each other. Ln the 
vocal department, we have Miss Paton, Miss Stephens, 
Mrs. Knyvett, Mess. Braham, Phillips, Vanghan ; Mes- 
They are 
Now although 
they are all undoubtedly excellent singers as times go, what 
a host of faults do they not possess—admitted faults even 
(Mrs. Knyvett indeed must 
be exempted, as also Vaughan, who.as singers of Sacred 
[ shall not now stop to particularize 


God knows we have plenty of them. 
cargo is advertised for sale. 


comparison. 


dames, Pasta, Caradori and Signor Zuchelli. 
all first rate in their several departments. 


by their greatest admirers? 


music are faultless.) 
what is the peculiar style of these singers ; it is sufficieni 


can be conceived ; it is perfection. 


“The Double Bass Player. 


that they have their faults ; there is always a something |. pate or ls gaa hag ona an Aer 


in their singing which the hearer fee!s confident could be 
improved. Now turn to the Instrumentalists—first comes 
the mighty Dragonetti,* as he has justly been called, 
whose science and execution, is more than equal to that 
of all our singers put together ; then comes Lindley, the 
unrivalled Violincello player ; there is no fault to be found 
with the playing of either of these masters ; nothing finer 
To these illustrious 
names, may be added those of Harper (Trumpet) ; Ma- 
rotti (Triombone) ; Nicholson (Flute) ; Willman (Clario- 
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net) ; Macintosh (Bassoon) ; Platts (Horn) ; and many 
others ; all of them perfect masters of their respective 
instruments, besides a swarm of Violin players. Notwith- 
standing the merits of the two classes are pretty nearly what 
I have stated, the Vocalists get paid ghirty and forty times 
as much as the Instrumentalists, and receive all the ap- 
plause ; frequently the worse the singing, the more the 
applause. itness Braham’s ‘* Scotts wha hae’ wi’ Wal- 
lace bled.”? Compositions are rarely sung as they are writ- 
ten; every singer gives his or her version of them ; merit 
is now no longer a necessary quality to ensure the popu- 
larity of a composition. The less it has, the better ; for 
the composer’s time and talent will not be thrown away. 
Although the singers, whose names I have mentioned, are 
really the best singers ; they are not all of them the most 
popular ; these are, I imagine, the “‘ cherry ripe” singers, 
such as Madam Vestris, Miss Love and Miss Graddon ; 
the two former ladies do not always consider it essential 
to sing in time or tune, but then they all wear breeches, and 
have pretty legs. They have most of them what are called 
good voices, but this is‘no merit of theirs ; they could not 
help it. A good instrument, however, unless it can be 
well played upon, is not a subject for much admiration. 
At this time there are more people who would go (if the 
price of admittance was the same) to hear Miss Graddon 
sing ‘* Love was once a little boy,’’ than to hear one of 
Hayden’s Sinfonias perfomed by the Philharmonic band. I 
think this accounts for the general trashiness, the want of 
mind, in our modern music.” 


Cutting as this remark is, we know it to be true. 
It was just so in the days of Catalani. We have 
known her to be engaged at one of the great English 
theatres, where she could have been heard for half 
price—(half theatre price); and yet there was always 
room enough and to spare, on the night of her per- 
formance. Having observed this fact repeatedly, we 
took advantage of it ourselves, inthe European Mag- 
azine, to show the great body of the English people, 
that notwithstanding all their pretended love for Ital- 
ian music, they did not care a fig for it; for while 
they left Catalani, the prima donna of the opera, 
whom it was a great privilege for people to see at 
theatre prices, to play to a thin house, they crowded 
night after night to hear Braham sing Kelvin Grove ; 
or Miss Stephens a Scotch ballad.— Ed. 

FINE ARTS IN ENGLAND. 

A friend writes us from that high abode of the Fine 

Arts—England, as follows. 


‘The Fine Arts are flourishing here; our City and other 
Magistrates threaten to commit the venders of Cupids and 
Venuses (unless they are clothed) (1) to Jail, as rogues 
and vagabonds, There is an excellent castigation of our 
accomplished Functionaries, in the last London Magazine. 
I see by to-day’s Morning Chronicle, that the head of the 
college of Perpignan (a Priest) has been destroying the an- 
tique models, the Venuses, Laocoon, Gladiator, &c. 
besides various engravings. I am glad to find however, 
that the Municipality have taken the matter up, and 
insist on his restoring what he has treated so barbarously, 
or paying an equivalent in money.(2) So you’ see that 
France is determined not to be behind hand with us in the 
march of intellect.”’ 


BUROPEAN POLITICS. 

‘©The probability of a war with the Turks,”’ says a 
correspondent of ours at London, ‘‘ diminishes every day: 
they must doubtless submit to the Allies. It was amus- 
ing howeyer when there was a prospect of a war, soon 
afer the affair at Navarino, to see how a part of our 
Press tried to inculpate Ministers, and poor Admiral Cod- 
rington—then it was doubtful whether he was justified in 
attacking the enemy’s fleet, and therefore the Ministers 
ought not to have been in such a hurry in sending him a 
red ribbon ; by this means they had entailed a war 
My 
notion of the matter is, that in Codrington’s situation he 
could have done nothing less, I mean after the shots were 
fired from the Turco-Egyptian ships ; but whether Cod- 
rington had any right to be there or not, depends entire- 
ly upon the propriety of the Treaty entered into by the 





(1) We have all heard of a maiden lady. who having come into 


sion of 
a superb town house, in England, ordered the statuary to be clot 


When her 


old friends called to cong-atulate her, they encountered a six-foot Apollo (which 
had been the admiration of sculptors for an age) rigged out in a pair of red 
plush breeches—the cast off livery of a discharged footman. 


(2) This will remind our reader of the Russian general (Survaroff perhaps) 








Allies, with which Codrington, of course, had nothing to 
do. According to the treaty, if it is worth any thing, 
Ministers were justified in sending out Codrington; and 
Codrington performed, and nobly performed what he 
was sent out for.’’ 








ORTHOGRAPHY. 

There are about forty or fifty words in continual use 
among our people which are never spelt rightly—never, 
even by chance. 

At Philadelphia they spell chestnut, chesnut, because 
they have a street of that name ; and as Philadelphia is 
the ** Athens’’ of America (so say the Philadelphians, 
and they don’t care who knows it) our literary men are 
in the habit of following the orthography of the Philade!- 
phia sign-painters. 

Again,— Duchess is usually spelt with at by our ed- 
itors and newspaper critics; chant with a u—thus, 
cha-u-nt ; balk, ba-u-lk; potato, potatoe; and here it is 
almost impossible to hire a printer to spell rightly ; cor- 
rect the proof as often as you will ;—nay, stand over the 
compositor and see a superfluous letter taken out, and 
the moment your back is turned, it is fifty to one he whips 
—not the back, but the letter—into its old place again. 

Allege too, is spelt with a d nineteen times out of twen- 
ty : chilness with two l’s ; the word ay (yes) with an e ; 
thus aye, making forever of it. 

Afterward and toward are almost always written a - 
terwards, and towards, except in this particular neighbor- 
hood. 

Crystal we find always written with one superfluous 
letter, ifno more ; negotiable with c; connexion with a 
ct instead of an x ; caricature with two r’s ; decrepit 
with a d instead of at ; expense with a c instead of ans; 
epaulet and flageolet, epaulette and flageolette ; prac- 
tice for practise ; prophecy for prophesy (the orthogra- 
phy of the verb in both cases being mistaken for that of 
the substantive. ) 

Lickerishness we never see spelt as it should be, by 
our writers ; but uniformly as if it were from the word 
liquor—liquorishness. 

Visiter and surviver are generally if not always spelt 
with ano insteadofane. Tithe and cipher are both 
written, perhaps universally, tythe and cypher ; woe for 


wo. 

Twattle, avery good old English word, !ately dug 
up ; is universally mis-spelt by the writers of the day, 
both in England and in the United States. They make 
twaddle of it. 

Unpolite, is generally, if not universally, written by our 
folks, impolite. 

But the most provoking blunder that we know of, is one 
that we corrected, over and over again ina late Yan- 
kee. We choose to write deu-s-e when we mean deuse 
(i.e. the devil) ; but our publisher, being accustomed to 
see it written by people who never knew the meaning of 
the word, with ac, (deuce) altered it back for us, after 
we had seen it corrected in a revise ! We do hope for the 
day when our critics, and reviewers , and others will try to 
get some acquaintance at least with such familiar orthog- 
raphy ; when prinfers will look at a dictionary, instead of 
a newspapers for authority; and when publishers will be 
shy of correcting their authors. 

P.S. We advise our readers to make an alphabetical 
list of the words they are in the habit of mis-spelling 
or of mis-pronouncing, and to keep it pinned to the wall 
where they can see it when they are writing, by merely 
lifting their eyes,or turning their head. There is no other 
way of correcting such evil habits. Perpetual admo- 
nition is required. 











He that has energy enough in his constitution to root 
out a vice, should go a little farther, and try to plant in a 
virtue in its place, otherwise he will have his labor to 
renew ; a strong soil, that has produced weeds, may be 
made to to produce wheat, with far less difficulty than it 








who aoe eee a fine picture, made the carrier contract to deliver it in 
e penalty of painting another as good, 


safety,under 


would cost to make it produce nothing.—Lacon, 
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THE NEW ENGLAND GALAXY, 
“ We keeps a poet.” Galaxy. . 
You'd better keep an editor. Yankee. 

If this paper does not immediately change its course, 
there will be an end of it forever, within atwelvemonth 
from to-day. We should be sorry to have it entirely 
overborne, for we have hoped much hitherto from the 
courage and strength of the editor ; but @ certainly 
as we are now writing this paragraph, so certamly will 
there be an end forever to his influence and to that of the 
Galaxy before the year has gone by, if there be not an 
immediate and material change for the better in its deal- 
ing with the business of life. We do not say thisin the 
usual cant of tlfe day, ‘* more in sorrow than in anger;"’ 
but with quite as much anger as sorrow—for we will noi 
suffer the public to be abused, even by an old friend, as 
the editor of the Galaxy, or some of his understrappers 
whoare now abusing it 

We do not pretend however to be altogether disinter- 
ested in the matter ; for we are not. Nor do we say that 
we have no personal feeling in the case ; for that would 
not be true. And we acknowledge therefore, inthe very 
outset of what we are going to say—though the public 
have no business with them, that our motives are com- 
pounded partly of adesire to show a man whom we have 
treated like a friend for many years, while he has been 
playing the part of a selfish or indolent hypocrite with us, 
that we are not so easily managed or humbugged as he 
may think, and partly of a desire to put a stop to the ca- 
pricious headlong tyranny of a paper,which has been per- 
aitted to occupy a place altogether above what it was 
éver entitled to, in the republic of letters. 

A writer in the last Galaxy, wearing the editorial shape, 
has attacked us in a great rage for what we said of an ar- 
ticle headed Blasphemy, which appeared in that paper 
three or four weeks ago. And he has done it ina style 
so utterly unworthy of the proprietor, and with language 
so utterly untrue and shameless, that we cannot overlook 
it altogether, unwilling as we are to deal harshly with one 
whom we have considered our friend.—The true proprie- 
tor of the Galaxy may still be at Washington for ought 
we know ; but as a sufficient time has elapsed for him to 
reply to what we said of his paper, and as the article 
which purports to be a reply, appears under the editorial 
head in the Galaxy, we choose to hold the proprietor res- 
ponsible for it ; leaving him to deny the authorship here- 
after if he will. 

Let us now extract a few brief passages, to show the 
temper of the article, which appears to be written by way 
of answer to what we said—sharply it may be, but with 
a good view—respecting}the perpetual indiscretions of that 
paper. 

The writer begins with a paragraph about our writings 
abroad, saying that we have been charged by many pa- 
pers in the country with ‘‘having abused our native land,”’ 
while we were away ; and he then adds—** Whether this 
was the case, we do not feel competent to decide ; for 
we saw very little that we knew to be his, while he was 
away.’’ Now this we take to be avery dastardly un- 
We know that the proprietor of the Galaxy is 
competent to decide ; for we ourselves furnished him 
with proof while we were away, that we were making 


¢ruth. 


great sacrifices for our country and our country’s litera- 
ture ; that we had abused neither ; and that the knaves, 
who charged us with doing so, were—and what could we 
say more bitterly of them ?—were, in morality, charac- 


ter and worth, mere newspaper-scribblers. 


But, continues the writer in the Galaxy.—‘*He says he 
did not’’ (i. e. did not abuse our country while he was 


away) ** and we are willing to take his word for it ;’ 
—a touch of magnanimity we confess, but rather late 


THE YANKEE, 


for Mr. Noah of New York said the same thing about a 
month ago :—‘* We only know that when abroad, he ac- 
quired what every one does who goes to England to 
«mend his cakology’ the most inflated notions of his 
own consequence and talents :’’—Indeed! If this be 
true, the best friendsof the Galaxy are cut up root and 
branch by a single remark ; for to say nothing of the ed- 
itor of the Courier, a child of the Galaxy, who has been 
to England, and must therefore have ‘‘ the most inflat- 
ed notions of his own consequence and talents,’’ there 
are three or four more of its contributors who have been 
there—for at least a week ortwo. But quere to the 
iruth of the remark. Did Mr, Pelby get back with such 
iofty notions of himself? Or did Mr. Cooper some years 
ago ; or will he agam—if what is said in this very Ga- 
laxy, of his late reception there is true? Did Mr. Sim- 
monds of the south, or Mr. Fairfield of the north, or Mr. 
Bigelow, or Mr. Everett, or Mr. Alston, or Mr. Stewari 
ihe portrait painter? and about five hundrea more—did 
they get back with ‘* the most inflated notions of their 
vwn consequence and talents ?”’ 

We have heard it said, but we know not how true it is 
—that the proprietor of the Galaxy was either an actor 
of alow cast, or had something to do with, or about, a 
provincial theatre some years ago. The story is proba- 
ble enough, considering how familiar he is with green- 
room quotations, which are applied hap hazard, hit or miss, 
through the pages of that paper; aid if it is true, woulda 
go far to account forthe proprietor’s unappeasable and 
ferocious hatred of everything English. For years and 
years, the Galaxy Editor has been in the habit of abusing 
what he never understood and never will, the character of 
the English and the institutions of England ; and of quot- 
ing what he never understood, and never will, the news- 
paper-literature and magazine slip-slop of England, which, 
notwithstanding his hatred of that country, he has been 
retailing out to the subscribers of the Galaxy year after 
year, at three dollars and fifty cents a year (meluding ad- 
vertisements.*) We do not like to be uncharitabie; but 
such unforgiving, indiscriminate hatred seldom proceeds 
from anything but early mortifications or repeated chas- 
tisement—such as the underling of a theatre in America 
must experience, who is forever surrounded by English 
actors and forever eclipsed by imported blockheads. 

But continues the writer, we are dealing with, ‘« Since 
the commencement of the Yankee, he (meaning ourself) 
has taken every opportunity to speak of the Galaxy 
and its proprietor, apparently for the purpose of receiv- 
ing some notice in reply.’’ Now this is really a little 
ioo good !—the idea that we were hankering after the 
notice of a newspaper—of the Galaxy tvo ! a paper 
which probably owes more of its own notoriety to what 
we did for it years ago, and have said for it since, both 
here and in the journals of Europe, than to all its editors 
and writers put together. Aga. ‘* Mr. Neal is but 
young asthe editor of a newspaper.”—Not so very 
young neither, for even in that high capacity, which prin- 
ier’s boys are generally brought up to, and prepared for 
as a part of their lawful hope, like their freedom suit, a 
clean shirt and afew perquisites—the editorship of a 
newspaper—we are about as old as the proprietor of the 
Galaxy.--To say nothing of the Portico, a monthly jour- 
nal which we had written fora long while, as chief contri- 
butor and associate editor, we were the sole editorof the 
Baltimore Telegraph,when the Galaxy had been establish- 
ed about a year, and when the editor, instead of cutting 
other people’s throats, had much ado to keep from cutting 





* The Galaxy may thank itself that we have been provoked to remind its sub- 
scribers of the bargain they have in a paper at 3,50 a year, which they do not 
preserve, which nobody cares (o see after it is a week old, and which is made 
up for months and months together of extracts and advertisements and boyish 
speculations about any thing and every thing but the great business of life. We 
hope it will he more cautious hereafier, seeing how easy a matter it is for us to 
strip off the cloak, and tear up the keys from the veriest_raw-head-and-bloody - 
hone shadow that ever pestered a neighbour hood—a shape that has been lording 
it for years over the naughty children of the republic, making faces through the 


, 
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his own.—He will remember it ; for in the extremity of 
his despair, we offered to throw the editorship of the 
Telegraph into his hands, which at the time was worth 
about a thousand dollars a year to us (if we do not mis- 
take) though we did not write one hour a day for it ; and 
had nothing at all to do with the drudgery of an editor. 

But continues the writer in the Galaxy—*If he (allud- 
ing to ourself) is ina great hurry to be krown, lect him 
praise himself in some other paper than his own—it 
does not look well.’’ Very good advice we dare say, and 
coming from an editor of experience, worthy of all accep- 
tation, But still, if we praise ourselves, we choose to do 
it openly and above-board; not only in our own paper, 
but with our name toit. Nobody can be deceived in such 
a case. What we say cannot go for more than it is 
worth ; but may for less. By doing it in this way, the 
public are not deceived ; we do no mischief to others, 
and are enabled to say that of ourselves which nobody 
would dare to say of us—leaving the world to judge of 
our truth, provoking every body to a vigilant scrutiny of 
our behavior,and erecting a standard whereby we must 
be measured not only now but hereafter, in everything 
we do or say. We hold it honest and brave to brag 
after this fashion ; we do not like the idea of puffing our- 
selves anonymously, nor by the help of another; nor do 
we like that of interchanging puffs, or negociating puffs 
with a brother editor ;—as traders create’a fictitious cap- 
ital by drawing bills on each other ; buying dogs at a 
hundred dollars a piece, and paying for them in puppies 
at fifty dollars a piece. 

But moreover continues the Galaxy.—‘* Moreover, in 
one year from this time, the matter Mr. Neal had pre- 
pared to commence with will be exhausted, and he will 
feel very happy to be let off with a smaller quantity per 
week.’? To which we say, witha due regard for the 
monopoly of Shakspeare enjoyed by our brother of the 
Galaxy : ‘‘ Lay not that flattering unction to your soul;” 
for the truth is, that of the heaps of matier we had pre- 
pared before we begun the Yankee, we have not yet 
used a single page ; nor asingle paragraph. The very 
articles about England are written from week to week as 
they are wanted, though two or three chapters were 
partially worked into shape a month or two ago ; and as 
for the reviews and other papers that have been published, 
anybody can see that they cou/d not have beeit previous- 
ly prepared. So, our brother of the Galaxy, if you hope 
to bear sway in Israel much longer, you must prick up 
your. ears and beginto look about you ; away with a 
score or two of scribblers, and twopenny lawyers, and 
getters-up of leaves from a log-book, and give us a para- 
graph or two of wholesome truth,every week of your life 
at least. Be prepared for astorm among your branches 
—cast off your encumbering showiness; down with your 
roots! and away with your leaves ! like the proud oak 
when the season of trial is near. Naked and alone such a 
tree may abide the shock of whirlwind or earthquake ; 
but throw over its huge frame the ponderous beauty and 
gorgeousness of summer; overshadow it as with a cloud of 
weltering magnificence, and every wind that blows may 
shake it to its foundations, or thunder like a tempest 
among its branches.—There’s poetry for you! You al- 
ways had an idea that we ought never to have written 
anything but poetry 

But again. The Galaxy writer says—* The manner 
in which Mr, Neal endeavored to gain our notice (much 
good may it do him) was first by puffing—outrageous 
puffing.”” Bravo, the Galaxy! Our papers are kept. 
Our papers can be referred to; and therefore we do refer 
to them—praying the reader to find a syllable of puffing, 
or outrageous puffing of the Galaxy, ifhe can. What we 
have said hitherto,we say now—referring the editor of the 
Galaxy himselfto his two sons, both of whom, witha 
multitude more, have long known what we have thought 
of the courage and conduct of their father, both as an 





fog at some, and frightenmg others so that they were afraid to sleep 
Glead Nosh for example. 





editor and asa friend, ‘But week before last, he (mean- 





,fessed himself our friend, which we would have done for 
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ing ourself) censured the proprietor of this paper for no 

defending him, and his literary wares, while he was 
abroad.’’ Not exactly true ; but so near the truth as to 
astonish us (coming from the quarter it does) and so near 
the truth as to deserve a reply, which we hope may be 
remembered. We do not complain of Mr. Buckingham 
of the Galaxy for not defending us when we were abroad ; 
but we complain of a man who had the impudence to call 
himself our friend, while he was permitting all sorts of 
slander to be repeated to his face without contradicting 
it, though he had the power to do go, by a single para- 
graph: We had told him how we got possession 
of ‘he enemy’s battery, and revealed our plans for 
the future so far as we could with propriety. We de- 
served great praise from our countrymen; and he knew it, 
for we gave him the proof. And what did he, this high- 
hearted friend of ours, withthat proof ?- Did he publish 
it? No. Did he ever allow the puplic to imagine our 
conduct capable of defence ? No—never. Not a syllable 
did he say in our behalf, till he had a boy to consign to us 
over sea,when he published a chapter from Allen’s Histo- 
ry of theRevolution,and told the public how shamefully we 
had been dealt with. We do not complain of the proprietor 
of the Galaxy,for not having defended our literary wares 
while we were abroad ; but of a man who was under 
great obligations to us, and who pretended to love us 
very much, for suppressing, either negligently or treach- 
erously, a defence which we had furnished him with, at 
the very time that he was publishing our letters about 
Matthews and Pelby and others ;* and for never having 
gone out of his way, to do that for us, though he pro- 


a mortal enemy ; if we saw him wronged or heard him 
abused.— But enough. Allthat Mr. Buckingham of the 
Galaxy has ever said in our favor, we do in our hearts be- 
lieve, may be attributed to his hatred of others whom we 
attacked, to downright compulsion where he could not 
escape, or to a desire of profiting by our friendship as a 
writer. 

Before we ever saw Mr. B. he had given our Niagara 
a puff to be sure—a bold, and generous puff; but we 
believe now, judging by his late behaviour, that he did so, 
more in the spirit of contradiction,because there were few 
to think as he did, than from a real regard for the growth 
of a fearless, independent spirit in literature. To encour- 
age him for this however, we wrote for him occasionally, 
and gave him what we wrote ; and really began to love 
and respect him—for he improved as an editor every day, 
and we heard much of him asa man that we liked. At 
last however he fell out with us-——and why? Because a 
few pages of Randolph (by the contrivance of our pub- 
lisher) appeared ina New-York paper, edited by an 
Englishman, before the work itself came out. He 
abused Randolph accordingly. And we, as in duty bound, 
threw a sketch ofthe Galaxy-man, a very faithful, though 
not a very agreeable one we dare say, into Randolph 
itself. That he never forgot,nor forgave. He had given 
us a cuff without expecting the change; and when it came, 
he was not prepared for it. What we said however was 
the truth ; it was what we had said before ; it was what 
we have said ever since—for we know and have known 
for years, the true character, and real worth of the man. 
We say so now ; for we are not to be piqued into untruth 
even by outrage, any more than we are to be wheedled 
into it, by coaxing or flattery. Hence it is, that what we 
do say is remembered, and referred to, years and years 
after it has been forgotten by ourself. But to return.— 
The Galaxy continued to improve, and the editor occa- 
sionally wrote a paragraph or so with considerable power 
—upon the acting of Mr. Cooper, and upon the quackery 
of Joseph Lancaster. Yet upon all other subjects, where 
it was possible to be wrong, he was much oftener wrong 








*Keane says that the row in Boston grew out of an extract from a letter of 


ours to Buckinghai, published without our leave in the Galaxy, while we were | « 


Tiviog at Baltuwore. 


than right; and to the best of our knowledge and belief, 
never uttered anew nor a striking truth in his life, 
though he certainly did write in a sensible, strong way, and 
a good deal to the purpose, on subjects that were under- 
stood by everybody, and by everybody about as well as 
by himself. But his paper grew in reputation—partly 
because, with all its faults and follies, its ignorance, pre- 
sumption and obstinacy, it had one virtue that almost 
every other paper in the country was deficient in—cour- 
age; and partly because, though it was universally 
hated, there was no unanimity among its adversaries, 
Much as they hated the Galaxy, they hatedeach other 
more ; aud- when it fell upon any one of the pack, all 
the others joined in the cry, and helped to hunt down 
their fellow instead of their foe. They were glad to be 
let off with a scratch, when they saw their neighbors cov- 
ered with mud ; and the Galaxy having no alliance to 
keep a foot, no dear friend nor colleague to betray, or 
counteract or defeat his plans, always acted with secrecy 
and singleness of purpose, while they, even where they 
tried to work together, were all abroad months before 
they were ready to take the field ; and when they tried 
to fight each man for himself, each found that he had to 
fight not only with the Galaxy, but with a score or two of 
its whippers-in, who if they were good for nothing else, 
were good at a laugh or a sneer, and capable at least of 
echoing whatever the Galaxy might say. Well—year 
after year passed away; and though the proprieter of the 
Galaxy and ourself never met, we kept up a sort of run- 
ning correspondence witheach other (B. writes a good 
letter ; we will say that for him) till we returned to this 
country. And here we had further proof, were further 
proof wanted, of the feelings of the father and son toward 
us. To them we appeared to be laboring under heavy 
difficulties, when they received a prospectus of the Yan- 
KEE, which we sent to them, by the way, eqntrary to our 
practice ; for we have not even advertised the Yankee, 
nor employed an agent, except for a few hours, even to 
receive, much less to 2K for subscriptions, Well, what 
did they, these Buckil#hams of Boston,* toward helping 
forth a paper, by their particular friend? They did 
nothing—they never mentioned the design, till they saw 
the Yankee itself spoken off with high praise by editor 
after editor, who had never seen a prospectus. They 
hoped it would fall through ; and so, like prudent and 


ets, till they saw it was safe to lift up their voices in the 
chorus. But—our mouth is not to be stopped with sugar 


with ’lasses candy. The editor we have screwed up, then 
goes on tu say, “* His character (meaning our character) 
is made up of contrarieties—and his novels—of dashes ! 
(very true, but rather out of place.) Afier which he says, 

** Last week Mr. N. undertook to find fault with an ar- 
ticle upon blasphemy from a correspondent in the Galaxy, 


article.’’ ‘* Ay, there’s the rub !’’ (Shakspeare.) The 


the public have been wishing somebody to appear who 
would deal with it, somewhat, though not altogether, in 


and the editor’s head is ringing yet with it,though we put 


volley.”’ 
“ Let the galled jade wince.” (Ditto ?) 


pray ?—why “ of all the fanatics he has ever heard of, 


*By the = ge real name of this family is not Buckingham. The father got 
ashamed of his ancestry some years ago, and had 

boy, who has been abroad, where the nobility write their names thus—Devon- 
shire—Sussex, &c. tec. writes his at the bottom of a letier, as if he had no other 
name— BUCKINGHAM.” Yet aase members of parliament write 


this on the outside of a letter, when it is sent hy a servant, he does tke same! 
to make a mau jump to receive a note with a big -eal.en- 
on the outside with the name of “ BUCKINGHAM” in huge letters. 


a it were 





his name altered ; and the 


to prove that when he censures the Galaxy for admitting 
into its columns the article on Blasphemy , he does it from 
a desire to promote universal toleration.’’ Now, luckily, 
as we have said before, luckily for us, though not perhaps 
for the Galaxy, our readers are able to refer to what 
may happen to be a week or two old in the Yankee ; and 
may see for themselves what barefaced untruth an editor 
of a weekly paper that won’t keep, is capable of. We 
alluded to but one fanatic ; and him we despatched in a 
note of three lines and a half ! 

But enough, our Brother of the Galaxy. Your day is 
over, You have had your swing ; we shall now have 
ours. You will never be over-rated again while you 
breathe. Goto work anew—prepare to earn the money 
you receive ; or the game will be up with you before you 
know where you are. Your friend, the Ed. of the Yan- 
kee. - 

P. S. We have said nothing about the allusion to our 
boldness and valor, under an idea that whoever may 
have written the rest of the article, the proprietor of the 
Galaxy had nothing to do with that paragraph. He has 
not forgotten,we hope—if he has, he ought to be remind- 
ed of the day, when we protected him in his own office, 
from being soundly cuffed by a fourth rate English actor, 
who had come for the avowed purpose. 


Boston Courter. 

The Editor of this paper, who won’t hold still to 
have his head combed, even with a small-tooth comb;* 
and who, though hardly free, has had the courage to 
undertake a wife anda daily paper at the same time, 
is already above borrowing advice, or accepting 
favors. e will insist on blowing his own nose with 
his own finger and thumb ; and we like him the 
better for it. 

But having said this, we are bound tosay more- 
over, that we don’t much like to be told by a boy of 
twenty-one years of age, or thereabouts, that he is 
older in the profession than we are. Without stopping 
to ask what he means by “ profession,” we shall take 
it for granted that he means the trade of Editorship— 
a trade which priater’s-boys are ue brought up 
to, and answer him accordingly. We were the Editor 
of the Baltimore Telegraph about nine years ago, 
when you were some about twelve years of age, 
young gentleman. We were the chief contributor, 
and in fact though not in name, the chief editor for a 
long while of the Portico, a monthly work, allogether 
original, and published at Baltimore, some ten or 


wary gentlemen, they stood with their hands in their pock-|twelve years ago, when the Editor of the Courrier 


was about nine years of age, young gentleman. We 
have written perhaps every month for the last ten 


plums, and our hands, they are not to be stuck together years of our life more than youever did write, or 


ever will write, if youlive these ten years; and, much 
as we scorn the whole newspaper literature of the day, 
we have probably written more for newspapers in six 
months of our life, than you and your father have writ- 
ten since you were born—young gentleman. 

We knew a long while ago that Mr. Buckingham, 
the father, had sent forth several prodigies of one 
sort or another in the editorial shape, and among oth- 


or rather undertook to censure us for inserting such an|ers, one who threw aside his marbles and top, and 


pla: ed the editor at fifteen or sixteen—without being 


Galaxy feels what we said there ; and well it may ; for discovered hy the publie (a precious compliment to the 


father, by the way !)yet we had no idea, we confess, 
that the father had ever gone quite so far as to allow 
a nine-year-old-editor to play his part before the sub- 


its own way. And we have done so—cuff, cuff, cuff;|scribers to the Galaxy. 


But says young Mr. B. of the Courier, “ We will 


not forth one half our strength, but checked it “ in mid remark ir. closing, that Mr. Neal knows us too well 


to suppose that we are to be bullied out of any thing.” 
To which we say, with all due respect for this elderly 
young gentleman, that we know no such thing ; and 


“ He” (pursues the Galaxy writer, “ still harping on that we have no reason to believe any such thing ; 
our—self.’’) «‘He then writes a long account’’—of what | 


but some reason to believe the contrary, or we should 
not have taken him to do, for suffering the misbeha- 
vior of the Boston Post office, and the bullving of its 
understrappers, to go off without a suitable rebuke. 
P. S. It’s your move now, young gentleman. 
If you touch a piece you must play : 
If you leave a piece, it must stay —Shakspeare. 


*Were it his father now, with his head in our lap, and 
we combing it with a three-legged stool, we should not be 





We have tried to cyre him of this wick—but ia voin. This may do, 


astonished at his kicking and squalling. 
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The “ Mercnants’ 'TeLtecrarpH—New-Yorx,” 

Says that “a paper recently established by John 
Neale, (who is John Neale?) contains among other 
critiques (what is a critique?) one on the poems of N. 
P. Willis”; that “* The notice of Willis’s poems” (we 
give this writer credit for understanding the power of 
the possessive case) “ is in a very flippant style”—a 
word, which Mr. John Holmes had the honor of in- 
troducing to the literary brotherhood some years ago 
when he called Mr. Harrison Gray Otis a flippant or- 
ator ; since which ithas been a favorite among al) 
our newspaper gentry and all our newspaper orators, 
who call things flippant now, not because they are so, 
but because they like the word. If it took so well 
once, why should’nt it take again ?—Which notice, 
adds the Telegraph, is not only in “ a very flippant 
style,” but, as much at variance with correct taste as 
his strictures are with just criticism(we leave Mr. Wil- 
lis himself to judge between us, in spite of the John- 
sonian gravity of the charge): “That it (the critique) 
is after the same fashion with the “ trash” (quoting 
a good English word in every day use) “ which has 
lately crept into Backwood” meaning Blackwood) 
&e. &c. &e. To prove the truth of all this, the said 
Merchants’ Telegraph then gives an extract of more 
than twenty lines,which it calls a very “just remark!” 
and which we think, and we dare say Mr. Willis 
would think, was the severest passage in the whole of 
that very “ critique,’ which the said Merchants’ 
Telegraph, declares to be “ as much at variance with 
correct taste, as our strictures were with just criti- 
cism |” Verily, verily, these editors are a strange sort 
of cattle. 

New York Enquirer. 

We thank our brother of the Enquirer for his cour- 
teous and respectful testimony in our behalf, and, 
with our best bow, offer him the right hand of fellow- 
ship. We ask no favour ; but we do ask, and will 
have justice. They that have pursued a different 
course from this Editor may find hereafter that hon- 
esty isthe best policy. 

Hattoweti Apvocate—Saco Panvapium. 

We cannot possibly exchange with any more coun- 
try papers. They are of no sort of use tous. They 
lie heaped up on our tables, and we never look into 
any of them, unless directed to by the public, or by 
our publisher. With many that are not to be compar- 
ed with the Hallowell Advocate or the Saco Palladi- 
um, whose temper and spirit we like very much, we 
do exchange, it is true ; but we shall not do so much 
longer. ‘They that have the Yanxer, which is not so 
much a newspaper, as a book, must pay for it, as they 
would for a book. Our publisher pays us ; and why 
in the name of common sense should he give his pa- 
per away to people in the same trade, any more than 
they do the books they publish ? 

Boston Lirerary Gizerte. 

Weare very much gratified with the second num- 
ber of this paper. There is but little to find fault with 
in it. The poetry is good, the prose better, and the 
views with respect to literature, and especially the 
literature of America, such as we hope to see all the 
fashion, before long. 

P. S. We don’t much like the word progressing, 
nor the word patron. 

Kittep Orr. 

There goes the Saturday Evening Gazette! There 
goes the Philanthropist! ‘There goes the Newbury- 
port Herald! There goes the Bunker Hill Aurora ! 
take em away! There goes the Galaxy !—drag him 
out ! If we hi@d@irbom enough, we should furnish a 





weekly bill of mortality ameng our newspaper broth- 
erhood. Of the whole eight hundred that began the 
war with us while we were abroad, not more than 
forty or fifty had the courage to avow it, after we had 
got back ; and of them the greater part are already 
disposed of. 

The Newburyport Herald and Galazy are both 
crying for quarter ; though the first has been favor- 
ed with only a fillip or two, and the latter has only 
seen its adversary making himself up for mischief. 
Both say now they, shall take no more nolice of the 
Yankee ! Beautiful—they have consulted their best 
friends, we dare say. But, though they are satisfied, 
we are not. A pretty joke tobe sure. One little 
gentleman, whom we had never heard of before, fresh 
out of college, trips up to us and fetches us a slap, 
while we are looking another way, and when we 
turn upon him, with a touch of our quality, he screams 
out enough !—enough ! and runs awav with his tail 
in the mud, swearing he’ll take no more notice of us, 
Another snaps at our heel, the only part within his 
reach, as we are treading our path in quietness, and 
when our foot is lifted, off he runs with a yell of dis- 
may. But—but—unwilling as we are to disturb the 
public, we are determined toscourge them all back 
to their kennels, 

Our friends may be surprised at our taking notice 
of such people as we do—but we have our reasons for 
it; and hereafter they will be satisfied with the course 
we are pursuing. Enough to say at present, that our 
object is to give the Yankee an exalted character, for 
courage and impartiality. If we suffer it to be believ- 
ed—and it may be believed by and by, if we do not 
nip the falsehood in the bud, that we were ever horse- 
whipped by mortal man, there would be an end to our 
usefulness forever. We might talk like an angel and 
our words would be unheeded ; we might, seek to 
lay bare the rankest villany or the most impudent 
quackery, and nobody would pay any attention to 
what we said. Truth, spoken by aman who may be 
horsewhi»ped with impunity, is no longer truth. 
Therefore it is that when such stories are insinuated 
or alluded to, we give no mercy, even to the paltry 
and worthless. 

But why are we so personal ?—Because nothing 
but personality will do with men who spit in your 
face, or throw mud at you. You must knock them 
down—whatever the world may say of your per- 
sonality. Look at the newspapers of the day ; or 
at those which have been appearing for the last eight 
years, and see how often our name is repeated—par- 
agraph after paragraph, paper after paper, about John 
Neal ; and yet when John Neal takes them to task 
for it, there is a general outcry at his personality. But 
we know what we are about, and shall not be divert- 
ed from our course. 


MR. EDWARD C. PINKNEY, ‘“‘of Baltimore.’’ 
Really we are afraid this interesting young gentleman 
will come to the gallows, or to some other untimely end, 
before long—he would in our community, before a twelve- 
month is over. No sooner had he got clear of the navy, 
than he fought a duel or two, fell furiously in love, and 
as if that were not enough to keep him out of mischief and 
the law at the same time, challenged ourself, made a song, 
in which he says— 
‘The sportive hopes that used to chase 
* Their shifting shadows on, 
* Like children playing in the sun, 
* Are gone—forever gone ; 
* And on a cerreless sullen peace 
*My double fronted mind, 


* Like Janus when his gales were shut, 
* Looks forward and behind. 


All very pretty poetry, and very peaceable poetry, to 

















ee 
ably the cutting of throats and the blowing out of brains, 
either for amusement or distinction ; and the “ careless 
sullen peace,”’ that which a lad who hast left off going 
to sea, and betaken himself to the law for his bread, with 
a very warlike temper to spirit him forward im the mys- 
teries of special pleading, is likely to feel when he sees 
himself outstripped in his new career by men who never 
heard the flash of a rocket, in all their lives, nor jumped 
at the burning of a pinch of powder in wrath. 

But as if all this were not enough, we next hear of him 
as the second of Mr? Tyson—a young quaker, who hav- 
ing had the courage to stand up before some five or six 
thousand people and say that his highest ambition was to 
have it inscribed on his tomb, as it was to have been on 
that of General Greene, of our Revolutionary War— 
“Here lies the fighting quaker;—Not long after which, 
the said Mr. Tyson, the fighting quaker, having assault- 
ed aman of not two thirds his weight (who had given him 
the lie in public) while the back of the latter was toward 
him—got much the worst of the affair, and put up with 
it, as we knew he would when we heard the speech allu- 
ded to above. Yet the next thing we hear of the chival- 
rous Mr. Pinkney, with his ‘* double fronted mind,” is, 
that he is engaged as a second for this fighting quaker, 
in a duel which never took place ; the next thing after 
that—passing over his marriage, and his undertaking the 
editorship of a paper we never had the happiness to meet 
with, is a long history of a most extraordinary affair be- 
tween him and Mr. Stephen Simpson, of Philadelphia, 
editor of a Philadelphia paper—whereby it would appear, 
if Mr. Simpson tells the truth, that afterthey had been 
“pelting each other with roses,’’ Mr. Pinkney, ofa Mary- 
land paper, who is determined to make every thing said, 
either of him or his paper, a personal affair !—walked 
into his office one day with a bludgeon in his fist, and a 
pair of pistols in his breeches pocket; and, that after tell- 
ing Mr. Simpson he had come to have satisfaction of him, 
and would have it whether or no, he whips you out a pair 
of pistols and holds them to the breast or head (we don’t 
know which, and we only wonder that Mr. Simpson should 
have been afraid of receiving a discharge at either) and 
in that most uncomfortable position, dictates the protocol 
of a treaty* with him ; one article of which was that Mr. 
Simpson should fight him directly, by the help of a friend, 
after the usual etiquette of such things ; and the other 
was that Mr. Simpson should not take the law of him. 

After which—but here we must give the very words of 
Mr. Simpson—he does not give Mr. Pinkney the meeting; 
and he does take the law of him—that is, he tells the 
story to ‘* some of his friends”’ (we should like to know if 
any of them wore petticoats) and they tell it to his broth- 
er ; and his brother, as in duty bound—ties up the two 
desperadoes by the help of the law, and leaves them to 
make faces at each other, for the amusement of the pub- 
lic. All which we approve. : 

Now what we complain of is—not that Mr. Simpsoa 
did not give Mr. Pinkney the meeting he promised ; but 
that he did not take his life on the spot, or disable him for- 
ever, when he offered the pistol at his head. And what we 
mainly reproach Mr. Simpson for—be it remembered how- 
ever that we know nothing about the cause of the quar- 
rel,—is not for refusing to fight ; but first for allowing a 
youth of twenty-five years of age to bully him intoa 
promise to fight, and secondly for shrinking as he does in 
the following paragraph from the natural consequence of 
such a refusal. 

‘* It will be observed, that to avoid assAsstnaTion, I 
agreed to receive a challenge—but had not concluded to 
accept it.t That was a point of ulterior consideration ; 


which circumstances tome unknown, and aston’shing, 
prevented me from discussing.—Some of my friends, to 











*Mr. Edward C. Pii , who was born an ambassado: in Finefand, is very 
careful to move through all such matters like a tho-ough-! ed ¢i lomatic. 


t No. By Mr. Simpson’s own account he agreed to give Mr. Piukney the 





be sure,—the ‘* sportive hopes’’ alluded to, bring prob- 


meeting —“ Mr ” said he, “ under these circumstances, I will meet 
ven” “Why phils Cetetere chest the ward censtiing axl eanpting? 
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whoin I bad imparted the outrave and the challenge, ac- 
tua'ed more by their zeal and friendship than sound dis- 
cretion, or a true regard to my honor and reputation, 
conveyed the information to Henry Simpson, my brother, 
who actuated by feelings and motives not to be found in 
that chapter of the code of honor which treats of assassi- 
nation, resorted to the civil authority, and prevented the 
further progress of this extraordinary bus:ness. In proof 
ot his having acted thus, solely on his own volition, un- 
known to me, and contrary to the injunction of confidence 
placed in my friends, I shall submit the affidavits of the 
gentlemen implicated, as soon as they can be procured. 
The character of a duc/list, 1 do not aspire to, but having 
faced the enemies of my country on the field of battle, in- 
ereases the natural desire to preserve a reputation unsoiled 
and untarnished. It is for the public to judge in the prem- 
ises, and pronounce their verdict. 


STEPHEN SIMPSON. 

Philadelphia, February 19, 1828.” 

Now really, if such things as these are tolerated in 
Philadelphia, the city of peace, what are we to expect of 
the more southern part of our population? Are we such 
fools—men, whose trade is not fighting, at least until 
there be an honorable necessity for it, in the cause of our 
eountry, or in defence of 6trselves, or of another from per- 
sonal ontrage; are we such fools, such born ideots as to 
forsake our vantage-ground at the bidding of a very small 
portion of the community, whose trade s fighting? Are 
we, who are as fifty thousand to one, to sufler these boys 
who have got a taste of military glory im the last war, 
either on board ship, or in the land service, and who have 
no hope nor chance of distinction, but in warfare of some 
sortor o‘her—shall we sufier them to ride over us with 
martial law in this way, when they are ashore ? If we do, 
the more fools we. If they are to make law for the rest 
of the world, they shall not for us. And all we have to 
say is, that we wish Mr. Pinkney had offered a pair of pis- 
tols at our breast in the way he is reported by Mr. Simp- 
son to have offered them at his—we think he would nev- 
er have tried the experiment upon any other living crea- 
ture in this world. We should have treated him—with the 
blessing of God—just as we would a wild beast, or a mur- 
derer, if either were to cross our path,by night or by day. 

But—we do not believe the story ; we dare not. We 
have too good an opinion of Mr, Pinkney to believe it : 
we know several of his friends, and among others, one, a 
fellow officer, whoserved with him for a long while ; and 
their testimony is all of a nature to make the story told 
by Mr, Simpson—discreditable as it is to himself—ex- 
eeedingly doubtful. They have persuaded us that, with 
all his faults, and in spite of his absurd chivalry ashore 
and among peaceable men, Mr. P. is endowed with pro- 
perties of a nature to make us hope a good deal from 
hin, if he outlive the present season of trial. And 
yet, though we have a very bad opinion of Mr. Simpson 
himself—not only of his good faith, but of his courage, and 
a very bad opinion of the courage of any young man who 
goes armed about the every-day business of life like Mr. 
P—we have no doubt whatever that Mr. Pinkney has 
done some very foolish things, and that Simpson, like 
every other man, might be made to stand fire, with a few 
week’s training. Cowards are not so plentiful as most 
men think. We don’t believe we ever saw a man, woman 
or child, who might not be made to risk his or her life,in al- 
most any way,by atwelvemonth’s training. How many are 
continually doing it in some way or other—on horseback 
or at sea; in climbing, or leaping, or swimming. Courage 
is a matter of education. All men are cowards by nature 
—so is the wild beast ; the lion himself isa dastard, till 
he has been taught to know his own strength by repeat- 
ed conflicts. Raw militia are all cowards ; but how soon 
they are made to laugh in the very face and eyes of death. 
Men that are not afraid of two and forty pounders roar- 
mg at sea—would run away from a deluge of hot water. 
A duellist with pistols, would not trust a small sword 
for his life. The player of small-sword has the same un- 


willingness to abide the issue of a pistol. And this very 
Mr. Pinkney, who runs about with a dirk in his bosom, 
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and a pair of pistols in his breeches pocket, would feel 
more afraid of a hearty English boxer or cudgel-player 
than either would feel of him, with his pops in his fist, 
and his finger on the trigger. No—no, it’s all custom. 
And they are fools that care for it. And they are greater 
fools who forsake the weapons that every man is brought 
up to the use of—to accept those of an adversary. 





BOYS OF PORTLAND. 

We have had occasion heretofore to speak of the 
depravity of the boys in this town. It is inconceiva- 
ble to what a length they have been permitted to go, 
because people did not like to punish them by the 
help of the law. Stores broken open on the sabbath 


escape forsooth, because they are boys—as if it were 


housebreaker, thief or murderer. 


house, every room of which was inhabited by one or 


remained in the family. 


fifty than allow a family to be burnt to death. 


skin of his teeth.” 





LOTTERIES, 


pockets,” 





FRENCH PAPERS. 


meant, though we did not avail ourselves of them. 


FRENCH AND SPANISH LITERATURE. 


is intended to be spoken, though occasionally a few 


their improvement in the language surprising. 





duct, gentlemanly carriage, and liberal spirit of one 





day, and houses set on fire in the dead of night; and 
the acknowledged doers of these things permitted to 


pleasanter to be burnt to death by a boy than bya 
grown man; as if in fact, we have not more to dread, 
from boys of such a temper, than from the experienced 
In our country in- 
deed, what have we to fear from the latter ? Nothing. 
But what from boys ? Everything. An example was 
wanted, and an example is about to be made of a boy, 
not more than thirteen years of age, who lodged a 
coal of fire in a closet of the lower story of a wooden 


more human beings ; and this after the usual hour of 
bed time ; a boy too that had never been treated un- 
kindly for two whole years, during which time he had 
In fifteen minutes more, the 
whole house would have been in a light blaze.—We 
have had some unaccountable fires in this town hith- 
erto ; and we might have more, if such things were 
permitted, But they shall not be permitted. We 
have no such wicked or foolish lenity :—unwilling as 
we are to have a boy hung, we would sooner hang 


P. S. Since the above was written, the boy has 
been had up—and owing to circumstances which are 
not likely to occur again, escaped as it were “ by the 


A petition has gone up to the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania against lotteries, and in our part of the world, 
a tone of serious displeasure is beginning to be heard 
where it was never heard before ; from the public it- 
self on the subject of gambling by law. The drug we 
have administered is working surely, though slowly. 

A sensible correspondent, whose paper in every 
other respect is very tolerable, says, in speaking of 
lotteries, “‘ This gilded pill has spread itself all over 
our country, and like the basilisk, fascinates alike both 
the aged and the young”—a metaphor to be compar- 
ed with that of Castlereagh, who spoke of “the fun- 
damental view upon which this question hinges ;” or 
that of the gentleman, who “ wept like a crocodile in 
the House of Commons, with his hands in his breeches 


We have to thank our friend Buckingham of the 
Courier for a file of French papers ; and to acknowl- 
edge what we have not acknowledged before—other 
editorial courtesies which we knew to be kindly 


Already we have in this town two regular French 
conversaziones a week, where nothing but French 


English phrases are heard, The party is large, and 


Before long, similar meetings are to take place for 
Spanish ; and all this, owing chiefly to the good con- 
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man—M. De Beaufort ;—of whose peculiar mode of 
teaching languages we have some thing to say by and 
by, when we come to take up, as we soon hope to do, 
that important and greatly abused branch of educa- 








on. 

With this beginning, what may we not hope for, 
among a people, so ready to go heart-and-hand in all 
public-spirited measures for the improvement of our 
youth and forthe character of our town? We are 
proud of these things, of our Atheneum, of our lec 
tures, of our Gymnasium, of our schools, of our con- 
versaziones, and of our prospects. Yes, yes—we 
must have an “ Exhibition of pictures here ;” after 
they have closed in Boston. 








MANUFACTURES, 

We have before us the * Mriyures or Evipence 
taken before the Committee on Manuractures,” in 
Congress, a few weeks ago ; and hope hereafter to 
make it available in our inquiries on+the important 
subject of our tariff. 

Our friend, Mr. Anderson, will please to accept our 
thanks for this invaluable document. 


MR. DAVEIS’S REPORT. 

We have to thank our governor for a copy of this report, 
which we had not seen before, except by chance, in a 
newspaper ; and for other valuable documgnts connected 
with it. We intend to look into the wholé by and by. 

To CornesponpeNnts.—We are heartily obliged to 
.}the friend—she must be a friend—who has paid ten 
cents postage for the pleasure of sending the following 
brief quotation to us.—The letter contains nothing 
else—not one syllable ; and what is yet more provok- 
ing, we cannot make out either the post-mark or the 
hand writing ; nevertheless we are obliged to the 
writer, and assure her, that strange as it may seem, 
it is not altogether vanify that makes us brag as we 
do. We have our reasons, and they shall appear by 
and by. ‘ Others have considered themselves dis- 
charged from the duty” of speaking the truth of us, 
ever since we began to scribble. What wonder there- 
fore, if we have thought proper to speak it for our- 
selves ? 

‘* The least one says in favour of himself, is too much; 
when the author ofa good work, has praised himself 
for it, others consider themselves discharged from that 

uty.” 

Aspasta. Hereafter we shall give a few of the 
verses by Aspasia ; the others will be omitted. Her 
thoughts are natural and free, but her measure is not 
the measure of poetry. 

Zenas, in reply to what we said of Dr. Payson, 
we have read with pleasure. We shall not open our 
pages to any sort of controversy, political, religious 
or literary. On this, we are not to be moved; but 
still, as welike the temper of this reply, and as it hap- 
bee to be both clever and brief, we shall give it a 

irth in our next, accompanied with a few notes.—Af- 
ter which, unless something very extraordinary should 
occur, the subject will be dropped forever. 

S. E. D. In reply to ’T. on the Nortn American 
Inptans. A clever paper; which we have been obli- 
ged to returnto the author, simply for the reasons 
above given. The Yankee is too small to admit of 
protracted controversy on any subject, however ably 
it may be carried on. §S. E. D. has played his part 
well, however : we are bound to acknowledge that, 
as umpire. He is wrong though, in supposing our 
publisher to be a contributor of ours. He is not, with 
the exception of a single paragraph, which S. E. D. 
never saw. 








MARRIED. 

Tn this town, by Rev. Mr. Bisbe, Mr. Moses M. Haskell, to Miss Mary Pray, 
both of this place. : 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Nichols, Mr. Israel Records, to Miss 
Eunice Harding. 

On Thursday evening, by Rev, Mr. Rand, Mr. Charles Capen, of Portland, to 
Miss Pamela Stanford, of Cape Elizabeth.—On Sunday morning last, Mr. Ed- 
ward 8, Griffin, to Miss Sarah Ayers—Mr. John Cram, to Miss Mehitable Mili- 
ions, hoth of Windham. : 

Ta Westbrook, by Kev, Mr. Rand, on Thursday evening fast, Dr. Cornelius 
T. 8. Brackett, to Miss Mary Ann Read.—Mr, Francis J. Cummings, to Miss 
Mary Jane Maxfield, all of Westbrook. 
eee we eer ee eee 
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DIED. 
In this town, on Saturday last, Mrs. Jane, wife of Mr. Wm, W. Burnham, 
aged 25.—George, son of George Worcester, aged 5 years and 4 months. 

In Hallowell, suddenly, Mr: Ezekiel Goodale, aged 47, late of the firm of 
Goodale, Glazier & Co. 
In Washington, Major General 
of the Army of the United States, 





Saco BROWN, Commander-in-Chiet 
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POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 
i LLL LTT 
Very beautiful and spirited. We have had to cor- 
rect the orthography however, and have also taken 
the liberty to alter three or four words. 
For the Yankee. 
THE ELOPEMENT. 
My gallant steed is ready by, 
Fair lady wilt thou go ? 
Say, quickly now, for 1 must fly 
Ot!—off—like the bounding roe, 
O’er mountain lone, through haunted glen, 
To join my crew of merry-men, 
Ere morning light from yonder skies, 
Shall touch the dew with rainbow-dyes. 


Now say thee, Ellen, quickly say ! 

I cannot, cannot wait ; 

There’s danger in this long delay, 
Hark ! from the castle-gate, 

A long, lew cry, comes through the air, 
And armed men are mustering there, 
And see from yonder casement high, 
The pale light streaming up the sky : 


I leave thee, leave thee, Ellen dear, 

We part, we part, for aye! 

With bounding pulse I sought thee here, 

In sorgew speed away ! 

Oh Ronald! Ronald! say not so, 

Loved of my soul! [ go, I go! 

The Knight he grasp’d the flowing rein, 

And quickly free’d the hostile plain. 
Portland. 





Some of our readers, who have got so familiar with 
newspaper poetry, as to be unable to relish any thing 
better, may be gratified by the following sample of a 
poem addressed to ourself. 

MY OWN THOUGHTS, 
** Who cares for John Neal? not I, 
If he does run down poetry, 
He may pick flaws, if he’s a mind, 
I care not asnap for the faults he find. 


Who cares for John Neal? not I, 
Altho’ he’s ever ready to cry 

Out loudly against the ‘* Poets.” 

I don’t care a fig, 1’ll let him know it. 


Who cares for John Neal? not I, 

No more than I do for the wind’s sigh, 

For what’s it to him, if I do write 

About ** Moss-grown towers”’ or “ Alter-lights ?” 


I'll tell John Neal? that I 

Have seen a ‘* Moss-grown tower.’’—Our pig-sty 
Is made in the shape of a Tower, 

** Moss-grown”’ too. Ill show’t him at any hour. 


I’ll use such terms as I please, 
Either ‘* azure-blue’’ or ‘* whispering-trees,”’ 
Any words to make rhyme jingle, 
If ‘* coppice’’ don’t suit, V'll clap in “ dingle.”’ 
WHIP-POOR-WILL! ! 
Longcreek, Feb. 29, 1828. 


Toa girl, who offered the author a sprig of laven- 
der, which he refused ina huff. “What! not re- 
ceive my foolish flower !” said she, referring to a pas- 
sage in Byron. Whereat the author goes away, and 
having plucked a flower from the very ontside verge 
of the highest part of Shakspeare’s cliff, at Dove— 
he gives it to her, with the following impromptu, which 
he had carried a whole day in his pocket for the pur- 
pose. 

TOC. M. 
Take thou, dear gisl, my foolish flower, 
Though I rejected thine ; 
It grew upon a precipice— 
It glittered o’er a dim abyss, 
The hand that put thine back—tore this 
From Shakspeare’s awful shrine. 


{t should outlast the lavender— 

It grew much nearer heaven— 
*Twas coloured by the morning sky, 
A blossom of sweet poetry ,— 

Take it I pray thee, dear, and I~ 

Shall Anow tha: I’m forgiven. 


THE YANKEE. 


COMFORTS OF TRAVELLING, 
The name of the writer is left with us—and we 
therefore publish the following with pleasure. 
To the Editor of the Yankee. 


It is said to be characteristic of Yankees to give advice 
unasked ; on this account I select your paper, in which, 
to give a little to a company of Gentlemen, probably 
some of them near neighbours to you, not one of whom 


Martin’s-Point Bridge. It is unpleasant at all times to 
be obliged to stop inthe highway and pay out our change, 
but when put to needless delays into the bargain, it is 
vexatious. I hope the proprietors, if they employ a toll- 
gatherer who deals in calf and sheep skins, will stipulate 
with him, that he shall not keep them constantly hang- 
ing about the door of the toll-house, to frighten horses. 
A gentleman with a skittish horse, on a bridge, with one 


bloody skins within a few feet of the path, is not in a very 
safe condition. 

They are advised to have atoll-gatherer who will keep 
money about him to make change, without going deliber- 
ately into the house to get four-pence-half-penny; keep- 
ing the traveller in the coldest place in the world in cold 
weather—on a bridge, unbuttoned, waiting for the change. 
And when the passenger r trates agamst this unne- 
cessary delay, and is told in reply, ‘‘ to help him self if 
he can,’’ he will pursue his journey, with very little good 
will toward toll bridges. Another facility can be atiord- 
ed at a trifling expense. That is, a light so placed, that 
the traveller can, m the evenmg, see what money he 
gives and the toll-man what to return, A man may, in 
the cold, hand out one cent, supposing it to be twenty five 
cents; this is carried into the house, examined and return- 
ed ; another piece is given, this too is carried in to the! 
light, and the boy, that there may be no mistake, calls! 
out, ‘* a pistareen sir;’’ reply from the street, “ very 
well,’’—the change is then brought, and by that time the 
passenger is well prepared for a tough ride. It is hoped 
the inconveniences here .enumerated will not be allowed 
by the Proprietors of Martin’s-Point Bridge; they have 
all existed for a longtime at Back-Cove Bridge; and if 
we who live east of Portland must be subjected to them 
at both bridges every time we go to town, it will be much | 
better to go round the cove, avoid the vexation and save 
our money. N. 











LIVE YANKEES NO. 1. 
Their Cunning. 

We Yankees value ourselves a good deal on our 
shrewdness ; and we have a habit which appears to 
be somewhat peculiar to the full-blooded of our race 
—that of lying, without appearing to lie. If we can 
deceive by a laugh, ora gesture, a sly joke or an am- 
biguous, or out-of-the-way speech, instead of being 
ashamed of it, we value ourselves upon it, and we 
bequeath it to our posterity, as a proof that we have 
read the Scriptures aright, and properly understood 
the spoiling of the Egyptians by trick, and the getting 
of other people’s property—they not being of the same 
faith—by overreaching them in a lawful way. 

But, if we are to be understood, we must give the 
reader an example ; and as we cannot do better, we 
shall extract a paragraph from Hormes’ AnnaLts—a 
book of singular merit, now republishing at Boston. 
The writer is describing the hakesionr of the British, 
in the outbreaking of the Revolutionary War—a par- 
ty had gone out from Boston, to get possession of a 
quantity of Rebel flour, said to be deposited in one of 
the neighbouring villages ; andthese are the very 
words of our annalist. 


not to save his life ; and if he had, instead of being 
mentioned with praise, he would have been utterly 
forgotten, or alluded to as no true Yankee—as a man 
who had not experienced the power of a true faith. 
We appeal to history. 


“PORTSMOUTH LYCEUM,” 
An anonymous paper, entitled a prospectus, and 





however is known to me; I mean the Proprietors of referring to a proposed establishment, for the proper 


education of girls, or “ ladies” at Portsmouth, 
New-Hampshire, has been left with us.—We have a 
great regard for Portsmouth ; we have spent a whole 
year of our life there ; and really have so pleasant a 
recollection of the place, and the people, and the 
handsome girls; that if we knew any thing about this 
affair—beyond what is to be gathered from the paper 
we speak of, which we assure the reader is any 


hand in his pocket feeling for change, and a parcel of|but a prospectus, we should be glad to give it a puff. 


But asthe matter now stands—how would that be 
possible ? A pretty good plan we have, to be sure ; 
and some pretty good promises are made ; but what 
is a plan ? what are promises from people that we 
never heard of before, and cannot inquire about ?— 
from nobodies ? Not a single name ; not so much as 
a single reference do we find if} the paper to an) liv- 
ing creature. We are obliged to regard the whole as 


a hoax. 





THE CANAL, 


Weare proud of our fellow-citizens. The spirit 
they are beginning to show on the — of the Ca- 
nal, is the guaranty of a suceessful and speedy issue 
to their enterprize. They are to break ground as 
soon as the weather will permit; and if they do, as we 
have no doubt they will, this unlucky winter will turn 
out to have been a most fortunate one ; for it will 
have taught them the value of a high-way that cannot 
be spoilt by a thaw. 





LAND AGENT, 

As a matter of duty, our readers are informed that 
a pamphlet purporting to be a “ Vindication of the 
Lanp Agent,” has been freely circulated within the 
last week by “General” Irish himself. The pam- 
phlet is anonymous—we are sorry for it; forthough an 
anonymous attack may be generally passed over 
without notice, or with a notice of the same character, 
we hold it unbecoming a public functionary to with- 
hold his name from a personal defence of himself, dis- 
tributed by himself among the people. We design to 
take some further notice of the two pamphlets here- 
after. Our Executive, with characteristic energy and 

mptitude, has thought proper to nominate another 
and Agent—in which nomination the Council how- 
ever has not concurred. 


NORTH-AMERICAN STORIES, 

We have long had an idea of publishing a Series of 
North-American Stories, illustrative of our national 
history and character from the first settlement of our 
country ; to appear if possible, in one volume each; 
of a quality to deserve the countenance of our literary 
epicures,and at a price to be within everybody’s reach. 
We shall begin as soon as we find a little leisure, with 
Racuex. Dyer, a Yankee story, by ourseEcr. 

N. B. We mean to publish in Portland. Whatever 
the people of New-York, or Boston, or Philadelphia, 








** The shrewd and successful address of captain Timo- 
thy Wheeler on this occasion deserves notice. He had 
the charge of a large quantity of provincial flour, which, 
together with some casks of his own, was stored in his 
barn. A British officer demanded entrance, he readily 
took his key, and gave him admission. The officer ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the discovery ; but captain Wheel- 
er, with much affected simplicity, said to him, putting his 
hand upon a barrel, ** This is my flower. I ama miller, 
Sir. Yonder stands my mill ; I get my living by it. In 
the winter I grind a great deal of grain, and get it ready 
for market in the spring. This,’’ pointing to one barrel, 
‘*is the flour of wheat ; this,’’ pointing to another, *“ is 
the flour of corn ; this is the flour of rye ; this,’’ put- 
ting his hand on his own casks,”’ ‘‘ is my flour ; this is my 
wheat ; this is my rye ; this is mine.’’ ‘* Well,’’ said the 


drew, leaving this important depository untouched.’’ 


or Baltimore may say, Portland is the place for us, 
even for such a work. 
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AGENTS FOR THE YANKEE. 
BOSTON—George G , Congress Square. 
BALTIMORE— ing Lace 
FREEPORT—Enoch Harrington. 

EASTPORT—Enoch Iisley. 
BUCKFIELD—Zadoc Long. 

Other names will he added hereafter, as arrangments are made. 
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§GTERMS—Turex dollars a year, or rwo dollars 
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officer, ** we donot injure private property ;”’ and with-| serve to themselves the right of continuing or discontinu- 


ing their paper to delinquent subscribers, till arrearages 








CanTgEasury—llth, Aug. 1824. 





Now this very captain Timothy Wheeler would| are pad up. 
not have told a direct lie, for his mght hand—perhaps 
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